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modern composers, Ravel and Stravinsky wrote Habaneras in stylized
adaptations.

The Argentine music scholar, Carlos Vega, traces the origin of the
Habanera to the English Country Dance. This unexpected genealogy is
made extremely plausible by Vega. According to his theory, the Country
Dance, which became Contredanse in France, and Contradanza in Spain,
was imported into Cuba, where it was known as the Danza, and later as
the Danza Habanera. Then the word Danza was dropped, leaving the
name simply Habanera.

The Guajira takes its name from the guajirosy the peasants of the in-
terior, and is written in the characteristic Hispanic meter of six-eight,
superimposed on three-four. It is sung to the accompaniment of the guitar,
with a melody not exceeding the range of a minor seventh. Close to the
Guajira in rhythm, melody and harmony, is the Cuban Punto, which is
also related to the Punto of Panama.

The Guaracha is an old Spanish-Cuban dance in the characteristic six-
eight time, alternating with three-four time. In Cuba, it is rarely heard
among the people, but is popular in dance bands. There is a Guaracha in
Auber's opera La Muette de Ported, written in 1828.

The choreography of the Cuban dances of Spanish origin is interesting
in that the partners are separated, and wave handkerchiefs at each other,
without coming into physical contact. A special phase of these dances is
El Za^ateoy from Za'pato, shoe. It is a tap dance, in which the dancers
stamp on the ground in rapid tempo.

The Danzon was introduced into Cuba in 1879 by a Negro composer,
Miguel Failde. It is related to the old Spanish Contradanza, but is greatly
influenced by African elements. It is danced by couples holding hands.
The Danzon was very popular for a time, but was displaced by the Son,
a dance-song which appeared in 1916 in the eastern provinces of Cuba.
The Son is more highly syncopated than the Danzon and usually has an
introduction for a solo singer. Its rhythmic structure is usually a cinquillo,
in which the last eighth-note is split into two sixteenth-notes. The Son
Ajro-Cubano is the extension of the Son, with Negro melodies and ritu-
alistic African words.

The Rumba and the Conga are the characteristic creations of the Cuban
Negroes. In the slums of Havana, the Rumba is often accompanied by
an ensemble made up of domestic utensils such as bottles, pans and
spoons.